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rendered by an interrogatory form, as " Who will 
explain?"—!. 1169, of rather than from.— 1. 1447, 
the halbversehossnen Knochen certainly refer to 
Kustan's own bones, if he gained his preferment 
by honest promotion from the ranks and ended his 
life as a shattered invalide. — 1. 1817*, whose eon- 
science stings ? Certainly not that of the murdered 
man whom the adder is biting. — 1. 1842 f., reminis- 
cence of Voss' familiar poem Die Spinnerin : Bald 
schnurrt das Radchen, Bald lauft das Fadchen. Is 
not this a Volkslied motif ?— 1. 2263 f., cf. 11. 1265, 
1268. — 1. 2289, it should be said, perhaps, that the 
motif of a mute breaking into speech is very old, 
at least as old as Herodotus. Other details in this 
scene seem to point directly to Titus Andronieus. 
The student will not gather, from the title Die 
Stwnme von Portici, that Auber was a French 
composer. — 1. 2399 is proverbial. — 1. 2721, worship 
of the sun is not Islamitic, but Zoroastrian. 

The proof-reading of the volume is exception- 
ally good. Only one error was noted in the text 
itself: — J. 1884 should not be indented. Other mis- 
prints occur as follows: p. xxiii, Com/media; p. 
xxvi, Melusina, and 1. 5 from below, is told; p. 
xxviii, presentiment, Barmeeiden. In the Notes, 
to 1. 31, ieeuo; to 1. 1169, should read 1168; to 1. 
2657, fill in page. The style is occasionally some- 
what careless, and a book for students ought to be 
faultless in this matter ; so p. xiii, with whom he 
had no sympathy in Berlin; also to correspond (and 
by the way, why should Goethe be called "the 
old seer ? ") ; p. xix, rise . . . to queen ; p. xxvii, 
pawning to an Armenian the diamond ; p. xxviii, 
trick to leave; p. xxxii, Old Kaleb is from the 
Derwisch. 

A good piece of work or an important drama 
has a right to be criticized closely ; but let the last 
word of the critic be one of general appreciation 
of a piece of work that is well done. 



Iowa College. 



John Scholte Nollen. 



GERMAN LITERATUEE. 

The Treatment of Nature in German Literature 
from Gunther to the appearance of Goethe's 
Werther, by Max Batt. Diss. Chicago, 1902. 



The Treatment of Nature in the Works of Nikohms 
Lenau, by Camillo von Klenze. Decennial 
Publications of the University of Chicago, 1902. 
Vol. 7. 

These two contributions to the rapidly growing 
literature on the treatment of nature by the poets 
and prose writers of different epochs evidently owe 
their inspiration to Alfred Biese's stimulating 
work : Die Entwickelung des Naturgefuhls im 
MUtehMer und in der Neueeit (1888) in which he 
gives a continuation of his treatment of the same 
subject among the Greeks and Romans. 1 In spite 
of the evident mastery of the subject and the 
brilliancy of the style, one feels at times the 
sketehiness of the treatment in Biese's work due to 
the attempt to cover so tremendous a field in the 
compass of one volume. There is ample room for 
detailed studies of individual writers or epochs 
to fill out the outlines given by Biese. It is 
evidently with this idea in mind that the mono- 
graphs of Batt and von Klenze were written. 

Unfortunately in the case of the former, the 
epoch chosen was too long to admit of being 
satisfactorily treated within the limits of a disser- 
tation, and although the author probably started 
with the idea of making good the deficiencies which 
are especially apparent in the sections of Biese's 
book dealing with the first half of the eighteenth 
century, he has given us a treatment which is on 
the whole scarcely more detailed than that of Biese. 
This is especially true of the earlier poets Brockes 
and Haller, but also of Gessner, Cramer and Klop- 
stock. The writers of the Anacreontic school and 
the poets of the Hainbund on the other hand 
receive a longer treatment, although one misses 
among the former the name of Cronegk and among 
the latter Boie, both of whom Biese mentions. 

As Batt carefully avoids repeating the examples 
and the opinions of Biese, his dissertation deserves 
the credit of being considered an independent 
study and will form a useful supplement to the 
corresponding chapter in Biese. It has the advan- 
tage of greater clearness of arrangement, since 
each poet is treated of under a separate rubric. 
The question may, however, be properly asked, 
whether Batt would not have done better if he had 

x Die Entwickelwng des Naturgefuhls bei den Qriechen und 
JRomern, Kiel, 1882. 
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confined himself to one school, say to the poets of 
the Hainbund, and had furnished us with a really 
detailed treatment of the subject. The histories 
of literature are full of generalities upon the 
attitude of the various poets towards nature. 
What we want is detailed work, the collection of 
statistics, as it were, upon which to base an accurate 
judgment. 

When one compares Batt's treatment with that 
of Biese one can not say that he has thrown any 
new light upon the attitude of the poets in question 
to nature. In fact one is strongly tempted to 
apply to the author the same words with which he 
so severely criticized the study of A. B. Cooke : 
On the Development of the Nature-Sense in the 
German Lyric. 2 After such remarks which we 
can not quote here for lack of space, but to which 
we would refer the reader, it was, to say the least, 
very ungenerous on Batt's part to omit in his 
bibliography, which apparently tries to be ex- 
haustive, any mention of Cooke's essay. 

In dealing with Albrecht von Haller, Batt has 
hardly done justice to the poet's descriptions of 
nature. They are to be sure rather labored, but 
at the same time not devoid of considerable feeling 
and power. Scherer says of Die Alpen: 'Natur- 
und Menschenschilderung voll Wahrheit und 
Sprachgewalt,' and this well expresses the general 
opinion. Because of his religious struggles it was 
only natural that Haller should have been attracted 
by the more primitive, and as he thought, purer 
life of the Swiss peasants and that he should 
devote a large portion of his poem to them. At 
the same time nature is not quite so completely 
forgotten as Batt would have us think. The poem 
in question, which consists of four hundred and 
eighty lines, contains a passage of one hundred 
and thirty lines devoted entirely to the description 
of the scenery without any mention of the in- 
habitants. The phraseology is to be sure somewhat 
conventional and the introduction of mythological 
names distasteful to us, but this was a heritage of 
the seventeenth century, which poetry was only 
then beginning to throw off. Haller was fond of 
commencing his didactic poems with a description 
of nature and in some of his minor poems, such as 
Doris, he has succeeded very well in describing 
the gradual approach of evening. 

■ Modem Language Note*, Dec. 1901 (col. 487-490). 



Bamler, although a poet better known for his 
correctness of form than for poetic inspiration, 
deserves more than the passing allusion to his 
praise of skating, which Batt gives. His poem 
Sehnsucht naeh dem Winter breathes a genuine 
love of nature and shows real appreciation of the 
beauties of a wintry landscape. 

In the treatment of Werther one looks in vain 
for any mention of the name of Klopstock, whose 
influence Goethe himself clearly indicates in the 
scene at the dance, where both Lotte and Werther 
are reminded of a "glorious ode" of Klopstock 
by the sight of a thunderstorm. 

On page 44 the author expresses surprise that 
in the case of both Klopstock and Thomson " the 
earlier works, the Odes and the Seasons, show 
genuine love of nature ; the later ones, the dramas, 
contain but few scattered and rather unimportant 
references to nature ; while their letters of this 
later period still bear witness to a love of nature 
as real if not as active, as that of their youth." 
There is, however, little surprising in this and the 
observation would hold equally true of any other 
writers whose dramas and lyrics we might choose 
to compare. The reason lies in the nature of the 
case and is due to the feet that the rapid dialogue 
of a drama gives but little opportunity for de- 
scription of nature. We can not, therefore, conclude 
from an absence of such descriptions as to the 
poet's attitude towards nature. In the case of 
Klopstock, the love of nature evinced by his 
letters is fully borne out by his dramas in which 
he eagerly seizes every opportunity, where lyric 
passages occur (for example, in the Hermanns 
Schktcht) to introduce such references. 

In the title of one of Stolberg's poems mentioned 
on page 59 a misprint occurs. It should read : An 
die Weende bei (not von) Gottingen, the Weende 
being a little brook which runs through the village 
of the same name, where according to one theory 
the poets of the Hainbund held their moonlight 
revelries. 

In the third chapter Batt treats of the love of 
nature as evinced by the letters of the eighteenth 
century. It is from the letters of a man that one 
obtains best an insight into his character and real 
feelings, as he is then off his guard and is not 
writing for publication. Such documents, therefore, 
form invaluable pieces of evidence, by which to 
judge of the sincerity of the love of nature ex- 
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pressed in his poems. On this very account it 
would have been better I think to have incorporated 
the results of the study of the letters of a given 
author into the section treating of his poetic works, 
especially as few are mentioned in the chapter on 
letters, who were not treated of before, so that it 
is to some extent a repetition of the foregoing. 

This does not however apply to the fourth chap- 
ter, on the treatment of nature in contemporary 
books of travel, for very few names are here 
duplicated. This chapter is in my opinion the 
most valuable part of the dissertation, as it deals 
with a part of the subject never treated before. 
The results are however rather negative, the works 
on travel containing on the whole but few descrip- 
tions of natural scenery. This is undoubtedly due 
to the fact, which Biese has pointed out, that the 
fatigues and dangers of travel over the wretched 
roads often infested with highwaymen were such 
as to prevent the average traveller from seeing 
anything beautiful in the districts through which 
he passed. 

The second monograph on the treatment of 
nature in Nikolaus Lenau, by Professor von Klenze 
is a very welcome addition to our knowledge of 
this interesting poet. The author has done, what 
Batt should have done, given us a detailed 
study of one man and by collecting instances has 
analyzed Lenau's treatment of nature, showing 
what features of it he most appreciated and what 
he was fondest of choosing in forming his images. 
The selection of Lenau was a happy one, as few 
poets have possessed such a genuine love of nature 
or felt the necessity of constant communion with 
her as did he. Lenau's rather eccentric and morbid 
nature would lead us to expect a predilection for 
the melancholy aspects of nature and this is fully 
borne out by von Klenze's investigation. Descrip- 
tions of bright, sunny landscapes, of the joys of 
early morning occur but seldom. He is fondest of 
describing the approach of evening and the subtle 
charm of moonlight. The dreary and monotonous 
stretches of heath with which he was so familiar, 
appeal to him strongly, and although he seems to 
appreciate the beauties of the spring, as many 
poems show, he likes best to depict the coming of 
autumn, the leaves falling one by one and the 
wind rustling through the withered foliage. 



As von Klenze has pointed out, Lenau was a 
great admirer of the grandeur and majesty of 
mountain scenery. He became so enamored of 
the Alps that he determined to visit them at least 
once a year. Also in the case of the sea it was its 
vastness and sublimity in a storm which fascinated 
him. Too much stress however is, in my opinion, 
laid upon these aspects of nature. On page 29, 
Richard Meyer is severely scored for his bad 
blunder in saying that Lenau was no admirer of 
an imposing landscape. Undoubtedly Meyer has 
committed a blunder here, as von Klenze's examples 
clearly show, and yet he is not so entirely wrong. 
The impression that one carries away from the 
perusal of Lenau's poems is that he is fondest of 
describing some quiet, idyllic spot in the woods 
where the nightingales sing or where a murmuring 
brook flows between meadows, shaded by over- 
hanging willow trees. In spite of his enthusiasm 
for the Alps he seems most at home in the gentler 
scenes of nature. 

Von Klenze denies to Lenau an appreciation 
of valleys and yet he is forced to acknowledge 
the genuineness of the outburst, when the poet 
exclaims : 

Du heimatliches Tal, 

Mir wird so wohl und wehe, 

Dass ich dich nun einmal, 

Ersehntes! wiedersehe. 

It is true that the word for valley does not occur 
as frequently as that of mountain, but that is 
because mountains are a much more striking feature 
of the landscape than valleys. When standing in 
the valley the imposing character of the mountains 
impresses us forcibly and we naturally mention 
them by name, but when describing the aspects of 
nature in a valley, it is the individual features of 
the landscape, which are spoken of by name and 
not the valley itself. Many passages might be 
cited which testify to Lenau's love for valleys. In 
Glauben, Wwen, Handeln the poet turns from the 
purple glow of the mountains and exclaims : 

Sei willkommen 
O Dunkelheit, im ernsten Eichental I 

Again, when in his exquisite poem, Ernst und 
Jetzt, he longs for the spot where he was so 
happy as a boy, it is a valley that he so yearns 
to see: 
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Mochte wieder in die Gegend, 
Wo ich einst so selig war, 
Wo ich lebte, wo ich traumte 
Meiner Jugend schonstes Jahrl 

Endlich ward mir nun beschieden 
Wiederkehr in's traute Tal. 

In Fmhling, Neid der Sehnsucht, Lenz and a great 
number of other poems the landscape described is 
clearly that of a valley, although the fact is not 
always specifically mentioned. 

The claim is also made that Lenau had no 
appreciation of trees. This is perhaps true of the 
tree as an individual. The word Baum occurs 
seldom and but few species of trees are mentioned. 3 
Many people however are more susceptible to the 
beauty of trees when united to a grove or a forest 
than when standing alone. Such is the case with 
Lenau. It would be strange indeed if the poet 
who as a boy passed whole days in the forests of 
his native land hunting for birds, should not have 
acquired a deep love for the manifold charms of 
the woods. This side of Lenau's nature von Klenze 
has scarcely touched upon and yet no words de- 
scriptive of nature occur more frequently than 
Wald and Sain, much more frequently, for exam- 
ple, than Berg or Meer. So numerous are the 
instances that it is difficult to tell which to select. 
In Herbstgefuhl he exclaims : 

Wo sind Walder eure Wonnen ? 

In the Indianerzug he describes how the Indians 
fire their guns : 

Zum Scheidegruss den trauten Waldesraumen. 

In spite of his love for the sea, which von 
Klenze especially emphasizes, we see him consumed 
■with longing for the woods when on the dreary 
waste of waters. Eagerly he inquires of the wind : 

Wie geht es meinen Waldera 
Am frischen Neckarfluss ? 

Again when at sea he thinks of his fatherland so far 
away and listening intently, he exclaims joyfully : 

Da wird so heimisch mir zu Mut, 
Als horte ich was von dir. 

Mir ist, ich hor' im Winde gehn 
Dein heilig Eichenlaub 
Wo die Gedanken still verwehn 
Den sfissen Stundenraub. 

'To those given by v. Klenze, Buehen and Linden 
might be added. 



In Wiedersehen he claims to know every tree of 
his native valley and in another poem written in 
the Stammbuch einer Kunstlerin the wood rustles 
its greeting and he turns from the lofty paths of 
life to the secret and the solitude of the forest. 
Most of all, however, his beautiful Waldlieder 
give evidence of his love of the woods and of the 
healing influence they exerted on his overwrought 
mind. 

Apart from these minor points of difference, I 
fully agree with the conclusions at which von 
Klenze has arrived. The arrangement of the 
monograph is exceedingly good and the intro- 
ductory chapter gives evidence of extensive and 
accurate knowledge of the poets of nature. Ex- 
ception might be taken to the use of the word 
vivification as a translation of Beseelung, in which 
the author has followed Professor Morton of the 
Indiana University. The word personification has 
always been used in English to express the ascribing 
of life to inanimate objects, and in fact it is used 
by Biese twice as synonymous with Beseelung. 

It is to be hoped that other studies of a similar 
nature will be added to this really excellent 
monograph on Lenau. 



Daniel B. Shomway. 



University of Pennsylvania. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — In Fable lx of Warnke's edition of the 
fables of Marie de Prance 1 lines 17 and 18 are 
given as follows : 

current apres tnit li pastur; 
li chien li huent tut en tur. 

That is, huent is made intransitive, the predicate 
of chien. 

There are twenty manuscripts containing this 
fable, and nineteen use the word ehiens, the 
twentieth having a different reading. Of these 
nineteen, not one gives the reading chien, in the 
nominative case; the oblique case, ehiens, occurs 
in every one. As to the article, sixteen manuscripts 
have the oblique les (lez), one has li, one lor, and 

1 Die Fabeln der Marie de France, hrsg. von Karl 
Warnke. Halle, 1898. See p. 199. 



